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when a great war is brewing, it is hard to overrate the 
value of a predevised method of adjudication on the con- 
flicting claims, which insures to each party an impartial 
tribunal. 

All the nations joining in the general conference 
ought of course to be represented in the list of names of 
those from whom the arbitrators in the different con- 
troversies are to be selected. Under present conditions 
it is probably impracticable to do better than to allow 
the executive head of each nation to name its representa- 
tives from the list. This method may insure as good 
capacity and high character as any. The general list 
being made up and many times too numerous to act in 
a given case, the obvious method of designating the 
least objectionable, if not the most desirable, ones is to 
allow the representatives of each nation alternately to 
strike from the whole list one name at a time until only 
the requisite number remains. The parties will of course 
be free to have as large or as small a tribunal as they 
may agree on, but where they fail to agree on the num- 
ber it should be fixed by a general rule. For serious 
controversies perhaps five would generally prove satis- 
factory. Where all the men named in the list are well 
qualified to serve, the matter of prime concern is to 
eliminate prejudice and distrust. The method suggested 
is that often followed in the selection of jurors in our 
courts and proves most satisfactory of any. When a 
general agreement for compulsory arbitration is reached 
it may possibly be necessary to provide for cases in 
which one or both parties fail to take part in striking 
the names. This can be done by authorizing the presi- 
dent of the tribunal or other representatives of all the 
nations to act for the delinquent party or parties. 

The world should deny the moral right of any nation 
to inaugurate war without having asked arbitration, and 
should so provide that arbitration when asked will be 
surely available and no excuse remain for failure to sub- 
mit to it. Constitutions like that of Brazil, containing 
a mandatory provision that arbitration be asked before 
resort to war, will then become fully operative. A defi- 
nite mode of procedure, clearly pointing out a peaceful 
path into which either party may lead the other without 
fear of ambush or pitfall, may be formulated and adopted 
at the next Hague Conference if the nations are ready 
for it. The risks of harm through the decision of a tri- 
bunal designated in the manner indicated would be in- 
finitesimal as compared with the certainties of loss in war. 
Topeka, Kan. 



The British National Peace Congress. 

The third British National Peace Congress was held 
at Birmingham the second week in June. Between three 
and four hundred delegates were present. Dr. R. Spence 
Watson, president of the Peace Society, was chosen 
chairman. Among the prominent peace workers pres- 
ent were Dr. W. E. Darby, Miss Ellen Robinson, Dr. 
G. B. Clark, Felix Moscheles, Henry J. Wilson, M. P., 
Henry Vivian, M. P., John M. Robertson, M. P., John 
A. Hobson, T. P. Newman, Arthur G. Enock, etc. The 
delegates were welcomed by Alderman Martineau, who 
said that such a gathering brought encouragement to 
" those who lived, so to speak, under the shadow of 
militarism." 



Dr. Watson, at the opening session, portrayed the 
darker sides of the international situation, but said 
that cynicism must be avoided and hopefulness pre- 
served. The eyes of the working classes were being 
opened to the fact that war was made in the " interest of 
gain, and that though they had with both hands been 
pouring out money for the military and naval services, 
they were no safer, or rather not so safe as at the be- 
ginning." If the people would only wake up, there 
would be an end of the matter. They were stronger 
than all classes, than millionaires, than governments 
even. The great hope of peace lay in the extension of 
the principle of arbitration. It had already done an 
enormous work for good. The Hague Conference ought 
to consider the reduction of armaments, rather than how 
to make war less terrible ; that could not be done. War 
was always terrible. Steps should be taken for the end- 
ing of wars. The friends of peace were working in the 
right way. The federation of the world was no idle 
dream. 

A strong resolution, introduced by Ellen Robinson 
and supported by Dr. Darby, condemned Lord Roberts' 
scheme of compulsory military training in the schools. 
An amendment made by Mr. H. Hyndman, of the Social 
Democratic Federation, asking the Congress to favor a 
citizen army, with universal military training, was 
promptly turned down. 

Hon. H. J. Wilson, M. P., spoke at the second session, 
with much appreciation, of the statement made by the 
French Premier on the 12th of June in regard to re- 
duction of armaments. A resolution was adopted 
condemning the study of the art of war at the univer- 
sities as " no part of a liberal education, being neither 
a science nor a branch of the humanities, and therefore 
a subject unfit for university study." The statement was 
made that the movement for such teaching had made 
great progress at Oxford and Cambridge where it had 
been found an attractive bait to dangle commissions 
before the eyes of students. The effort had, however, 
failed at Manchester, and Alderman Snape mentioned 
that the War Office had failed to carry through their 
scheme at the Liverpool University. 

The evening of the first day the delegates were 
entertained at tea by Mr. George Cadbury at Bourne- 
ville. In response to a resolution of thanks Mr. Cad- 
bury declared the question of peace to be the greatest 
question which the world had to face. Money for social 
reform along many lines was needed, to relieve the suf- 
ferings of millions of their fellow subjects. Militarism 
was the greatest obstacle with which the workingmen in 
Germany and elsewhere had to contend. For discipline 
and control, which girls needed as badly as boys, he con- 
sidered Swedish drill infinitely better than military, and 
it ought, he said, to be made compulsory in all the 
schools. Real progress among the nations could be 
had only as attention was given to " making the lives of 
the people healthier and happier, instead of destroying 
them." 

On the second day a letter was read from J. Keir 
Hardie, M. P., in which he said that no movement was 
" so intimately bound up with the welfare of the workers 
as that which makes for the peace of nations." The 
workers of the world had no cause for quarrel, and 
therefore every one who desired their emancipation 
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stood for peace. Militarism was the blight of every 
nation ; its influence cursed all whom it touched. He 
rejoiced that fraternal feelings were spreading in all 
lands, bringing the workers closer together. The 
result would be to make war more difficult, and hasten 
the time when the disease of jingoism would be driven 
from the body politic. 

W. A. Appleton, from the Operative Lace Workers, 
in a fine speech pleaded for the extension of the peace 
propaganda to the workers. The great millions of the 
people had as yet been untouched by it. These people 
" at the bottom," who admired a display of physical 
courage, needed to be taught that there were other 
ways of displaying courage than by killing. He 
moved, and the Congress, after a number of speeches, 
unanimously voted, a resolution recommending the 
interchange of delegates between the Peace and 
the Cooperative and Trades Union Congresses. 

The Congress, on motion of John A. Hobson, pro- 
nounced its condemnation of the barbarous methods 
used in suppressing the Zulu rising, and urged the 
imperial government to take such measures as would 
secure the native races in South Africa adequate pro- 
tection of their lives, liberties and properties whenever 
assailed by the Colonial governments. 

Henry Vivian, M. P., moved a resolution endorsing 
the action of the House of Commons on the subject of 
armaments, and expressing the confident hope of " seeing 
this opinion translated into practical action at an early 
date." This resolution was supported by John M. 
Robertson, M. P., and unanimously approved. 

At a public meeting in the evening, at which Alder- 
man Baker presided, a number of excellent speeches 
were made. Hon G. K. Gokhale, of the Supreme Leg- 
islative Council of India, condemned the enormous 
expenditure by the Indian government on the Indian 
army. Great Britain was adding expense to the over- 
burdened natives by using India as a military depot 
for the East. What India needed, he declared, was 
not an army, but money for technical, educational and 
social reform. 

The Congress on the whole seems to have been one of 
unusual vigor, plainness of speech, and courage in the 
handling of the questions now so pressing both in Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 
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